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What’s Past Is Prologue 
k 


l} Mr. McKson: We are met on the first of January, 1950. Most of our 
aisteners have doubtless heard a series of broadcasts about the last fifty 
.frears, the middle of the century, the next fifty years. It is hard to resist 
ujhe temptation to make predictions and to review, but it does seem as if 
it would be profitable and at least more modest to consider where we are. 
Where do we stand, Wirth, with respect to the problem of the satisfac- 
ion of material wants of mankind in 1950? 


Mr. Wirtu: As one looks back to the year 1900 and to the dreamers 
d the poets of that age, one can say today that most of the utopian 
jlreams about a better material existence and the possibilities of a better 
Wife for man have virtually been realized. 


7, they fooled government; they fooled everybody by their underestimates. 
4 Our mass production has come into its own. The energies of men have 


igriculture and industry are all here. The means for preventing dis- 


fase and eliminating human pain are with us. Our communication 
dystem has annihilated distance; our planes go a thousand miles an hour. 


‘Jictures, radio, television; and, of course, we have the immensely in- 
vareased means of human destruction, too. 


Mr. McKeon: It is well to remember, however, that these changes in 
ae control of the material conditions of life and our knowledge ot nature 


4; hard to describe these latter changes always in terms of progress We 
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have improved the means of communication; but we have made it pra 
tically impossible to communicate across national boundaries; and w 
have lowered the content of much that we print and much that we sa 
on our improved means of communication. We have improved tH 
means of transportation, but it is harder to ship goods. We have im 
proved the means of travel, but it is harder to move from country t 
country. 

In much the same fashion, I think, it is well to notice that this morr: 
ing, as we came on the broadcast, the Soviet Union has been demandin: 
some action on the part of Finland with respect to war criminals. One ¢ 
the great rights which man has always recognized has been the right « 
asylum for political refugees. 

We have had two wars that have been more destructive of human Iti 
than ever before. We have had a scientific attempt to wipe out a rac 
“Genocide”—even a new word—was needed to describe it. And in gex' 
eral the progress to which you refer, Wirth, leads to the curious situatic: 
that the half-century, on the one hand, has been more destructive « 
human life than any half-century before, while the progress in the ex 
tension of human life has led to the doubling of the population of tH 
world. 


Mr. Repriexp: Yes, fifty years of building and fifty years of wreckiny 
And I would say that these fifty years might be reviewed in othe 
terms—neither of wrecking nor of building. They might be reviewed i 
terms of the great developments which have occurred in the conception’ 
of human rights. Men now claim a great deal more as their birthright : 
human beings than they did in 1900. 

I would like to make two points here: First, everywhere men nov 
claim the right to rule themselves. In 1900 the rule of Asiatics ar 
Africans by Europeans was, by Europeans, regarded as rightfully nec 
sary. But, today, no one dares defend imperialism. “Imperialist” is 
word of abuse, thrown between Russia and the West. Look! India 
independent. Its respected Prime Minister is courted by Western powen 
Indonesia is born. Day before yesterday it was Viet Nam. Libya, Nigerii 
and many other countries will follow. The United States offers a resol! 
tion declaring the political integrity of China. The UN Trusteesh 
Council is asked to extend its jurisdiction over all colonial areas, an 
when it is opposed by South Africa, we recognize that this opposition Hl 
South Africa runs contrary to the world’s opinion. 


It was written recently, and by an Englishman, that today we are 4 
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j)committed to the view that the dependence of one people upon another 
iis an evil thing and can be tolerated only in the certainty that it will 
«soon end. 

4 Mr. McKzon: What you say would throw doubt on the choice of 
Churchill as the man of the half-century. He was the Prime Minister 
(who said that he had not become Prime Minister to preside over the dis- 
‘solution of the British Empire. 


Mr. Wirtu: His name and his picture on the front page of a magazine 
ould be more symbolic of the year 1900 than of 1950. 


| Mr. Reprrexp: I agree. But I would like to go on to my second point. 


| In the United States, too, this change has occurred. Consider. In 1900 
the trusts made the great domestic issue. What men did ask chiefly was 
hat they be free to compete equally with one another. But now to com- 
fete is not enough. Men want, also, to be assured that they have shelter 


and enough to eat. 
| So, I say that there are these two great changes: Political freedom and 


os as wrong by most men. What was then eine for my people, 
"pf this country, of this part of the world only is now seen as due all men 

lverywhere. Even while war threatens us, we representatives of most of 
\he world’s peoples sit down together around a table and draft a declara- 
ion of human rights on behalf of everyone. 


Mr. McKeon: It would seem to me a good idea to talk about the 
oe of where we stand in 1950 in terms of human rights. But, before 


4 Moe citisens would think of this as a radical departure. I was talking 
yecently with one of my colleagues, who said, “Well, this demand for 
uman rights is old. Every time we’ve had a crisis, in classical antiquity, 
uring the Middle Ages, down to the present, whenever man felt injus- 
ce, he sought security. And that’s all that’s going on now.” 
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We have to face that as one of the alternatives and raise the questiory 
whether this recognition of human rights is specifically characteristic od} 
the middle of the century. 


Mr. Wirt: This recognition of the rights of man, which has taker 
various versions through history, is in a sense an old story, but, also, iri 
a sense a very new tale. It is new in the sense that the organized com: 
munity now recognizes that it has collective responsibility for enforcing 
those rights and making them real. Whereas formerly they were the exe 
pressions of the philosophers and the poets, today they are a matter o7 
politics. 


Mr. McKeon: Those are rather large words, Wirth. What do yow 
mean by the “collective responsibility of the community”? Is it anything 
more than the recognition that with respect to human rights we hay 
extended them now so that we think that all of us are responsible for al 
men with respect to more rights? 


Mr. Wirtu: Yes. But I think that we can get a better picture of the 
if we take some landmarks in the declarations of the human rights, start} 
ing with Magna Charta, let us say, going down through the declaration 
of rights of the eighteenth century, and coming down to our own dayj 


Mr. McKeon: That is a good idea. It has the advantage of being co 
crete. Let me say a word about Magna Charta. It is frequently—in fact} 
it is always—included among these great declarations, but very seldory 
does one look at the specific things which are guaranteed in Magn: 
Charta. It was granted in 1215 by King John to his barons; and it repre 
sents a kind of agreement—an agreement between the barons and the 
king. It specifies that the barons shall have the same relations to those 
who are under them that they have to the king and, therefore, guarary 
tees, in turn, to the subtenants and to the freemen the same rights whic!: 
the barons will have with respect to kings. 

The language is beautifully old-fashioned, but it is well to bear in mina 
what is involved. The barons are not the only ones. The towns and thi 
cities, the merchants and the traders, have their guarantees. And, finally) 
there is a check on the abuses of officials. There will be no arbitrari 
taking of property; no man will be sent to ordeal on the bailiff! 
own bare word without some credible witness; and, what probably i 
most important, redress is provided against the acts of the king violatim} 
the charter by establishing twenty-five guardians of the charter. ] 


ii 


Mr. Reprietp: In short, it was a conservative, not a revolutionary} 
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“ydocument in contrast, in this respect, with the three great documents 
“fwhich emerged in the last half of the eighteenth century. You just 
jreferred to them, Wirth—the Declaration of Independence in our own 


| Mr. Wirrtu: That is true. And, of course, when we come to our own 
jday, we see the documents which have been issued, the United Nations 
Charter, for instance, which summarizes all these old rights, and the 
(Universal Declaration of Human Rights, which reaffirms them—the 
\cights of all persons all over the world—and it emphasizes certain new 
ikontent, as you have said, McKeon, and also a new application. For 
instance, the right to free movement has become a real right, a claim of 
men; the right to freedom from persecution, which is a redress of the 


lie) | 


jgrievances of the last brutal period of our history; the right to national- 


~ jBut, most important of all, in the Universal Declaration of Human 
tRights, as Redfield has said, the emphasis is upon everyone all over the 
iiworld. And, finally, Article XXVIII of the Universal Declaration of 
uman Rights produces something new. It says that everyone is entitled 
#0 a social and international order in which the rights and freedoms set 
orth in this Declaration can be fully realized. In other words, unless we 


have an international order, today, these rights are meaningless. 


Mr. McKeon: That does give the concrete statement for which I was 
jasking and the way in which the community, in this case the community 
‘pf the whole world, is responsible for the rights of all people. 

But ought we not look at our problem, the problem now of extending 
-ights to everyone—not merely the barons, not merely the freemen, not 
#Imerely the citizens, but everybody all over the world? What about these 
yew rights—not merely civil rights, political rights—but economic 
Wights; social rights; freedom which would extend to intellectual mat- 


Mr. Reprietp: Let me see if I can state the problem in somewhat dif- 
‘erent terms. I want to make sure that I am talking about the same sub- 
fect that you are. What you seem to be saying, and I agree with you, is 
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that on the whole now men are coming to want the same thing, to be: 
conscious of the fact that they want it, and thus to express these wants: 
on behalf of the world’s populations. This is, of course, not an accom-- 
plished fact; but it is a very important growing tendency. 

Then you go back to the observation made earlier that we have thet 
material means to realize these wants. This we state in face of the factt 
that the problems of realizing the wants confront us at every turn and ini 
some respects seem to be insoluble. 


Mr. McKeon: Even to the extent of raising the danger of cynicism, 
since we speak in such lofty language and since we seem to do things: 
which are contrary to our lofty expectations. 

But, following our effort to be concrete, suppose we go over one of thes 
recent declarations of rights, the Four Freedoms, the Atlantic Charter, 
and see what our problem is with respect to each of those. | 

Mr. Wirtu: Let us take the first one—freedom from want. It is more: 
than a word. It means building a floor under human existence. We all 
recognize that there are different ways which men have of satisfying: 
their needs. And we also recognize that the appetites of men grow withr 
their satisfaction. But when you look at the world today and see the 
great differences in the social and economic systems and the institutions: 
through which the freedom from want is to be realized, what do you 
find? It seems to me that the differences in the practice between these 
systems, communism as over against free enterprise—with socialism 
somewhere in between—these differences in practice are not nearly sc 
great as the differences in doctrine seem to suggest. The institutions! 
which have been developed are accommodating themselves to on 
another, whether we like it or not, and new varieties of institutions ar 
springing up to build a new floor under human existence. For instance.: 
the standard of living of men not only can increase but in many parts oft 
the world, including our own particularly, of course, has substantially in- 
creased by about 4 per cent a year. That, it seems to me, is a measure off 
the freedom from want. 


Mr. Reprietp: With regard to any of these freedoms which are now 
demanded by men, the picture is as bright as it is black, as black as it ig 
bright. I suppose, with regard to freedom from fear, that it is two kinds, 
of fear which men now claim the right to be freed from: of course, the 
freedom from fear of war and, second, freedom from fear of tyranny of 
a government which takes away their freedoms and ruins their lives; 
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jime it makes men conscious of their mutual dependence and of their 
ommon necessity to be freed from that fear. So, while the fear grows, 
jn a sense, the possibility of escaping from it arises from the very fact of 
ts dimensions. 


jiow so Padi that in spite of the efforts of governments and cee to 
(imit these communications, the very pressure of technological fact and 
‘If the necessities of life, of getting along together on the same planet, 
bush against these obstacles and tend to overcome them anyway. 


lM) Mr. Wirtu: In freedom of speech we see, of course, how the greater 
“Shower of speech and its great influence in the various dimensions, not 
‘jnly through vocal speech but through the radio and various other forms 
Wtf representation in the vast instruments of the press, and its responsi- 


_jeartling way that what the Americans were asking for was freedom of 
" pformation in the sense of removing obstacles to the free flow of ideas. 
“What the Hungarians, the Poles, and the Czechs wanted was freedom of 
aper pulp; they wanted transmitters; they wanted radio; and each of us 
Was suspicious of the other. 

‘1 This was even more startling in 1947 when I was in Berlin, on a 
‘| milar cultural journey, and saying goodbye to one of the Russians with 
thom I had been working (relations did exist in those days). He said to 


4 He said, “Well, only a millionaire can own a newspaper; only a mil- 
‘Tonaire can own a radio station.” 
“| I said to him, “Well, that isn’t the picture of the United States. If you 
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have an idea, any group that has an idea can express the idea, whereas ir 
Russia only the state can determine what the point of view should be.’ 
We went on and talked in those terms; and I think that our problem 14 
in these concrete ways. 
The same thing is true of religion. One religion can coexist with othe 
religions, but there are religions which claim to be the unique religion: 
and the freedom of religion (the fourth of the freedoms) is in thas 
predicament. These are the contradictions which we face in the Four 
Freedoms. # 


Mr. Wirtu: Having let loose these ideas in the world, do we not com 
front a situation today in which some people are inclined to say that thw 
world is splitting into two? ; 

Mk. Reprietp: Look at Time magazine, in its current issue. Its center 
page spread is a map of the world divided into two worlds, the Russiat 
world and the Western world. This, it seems to me, is in part justified by 
what we are saying in so far as, when we attempt to realize these humai) 
rights, to overcome obstacles and to guarantee these Four Freedoms, wf 
find ourselves arguing with the Pursene. But there is a sense in whicl 
the world is not at all divided into two parts. 


Mr. McKeon: I would like to emphasize that as the first and ver” 
concrete conclusion to which we have come. What we stated, when ws 
looked at the problem of freedom, was that, as soon as we begin statin: 
our ideas, there grow up difficulties which, in spite of the fact that wi 
agree about what we hope to do, in spite of the fact that we have thy 
means to do it, we cannot agree about the means. But, when we look & 
the problem, it is not a division of the world into two parts. This is not 
world divided into two parts. It may become that as a result of powes 
conflict; but for the moment it is a problem of getting these rights avail 
able and used by all people. 


Mr. Reprietp: The trouble with the Time map is that it considers onl 
power. It is drawn as if most of the people were either Russians or Amer} 
icans. As a matter of fact, a very large number of the peoples of th 
world are neither Russians nor Americans and do not wish to commil 
themselves to either program. 


Mr. Wirrn: They will decide where to go by what they see; and | 
think that one of the things which is going to determine their going j| 
which way we go at home, not merely in word but in deed. For i instance 
we all would agree that the realization of the universal human rights, a] 


\] 
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‘“igdeclared in the Universal Declaration, the realization of them here in 

the United States, is one of the great preconditions of their realization 
tig2lsewhere. We have the most favorable conditions under which we can 
jrealize them, because we are not torn so much either by poverty or by 


Mk. Reprietp: It is a matter of the position which we take with regard 
to our domestic problems. We can no longer separate them into two 
‘flasses—domestic problems and foreign affairs. All domestic problems 
jare now foreign affairs. Everything we do locally has its influence on the 
iidecisions which are made at the international level. 


| Mr. Wirrt: Look, for instance, how our representatives abroad, how 
jany of us when we are abroad, are constantly embarrassed by seeing 
‘che unfinished business of American democracy exposed. The only 
answer which we have is that we are doing something about it, some- 
thing constructive. 


Mr. McKeon: We have come to a clear statement of our dilemma. 
iLet me restate it in order to make it even clearer. First, we are in agree- 
iment that we are not faced by a division of the world into two parts. But, 
secondly, if that is the case, our program consists of two aspects: 
\(1) Since all peoples share the problem, we must do what we can to 
bolve the problem at home. (2) In solving the problem at home, we speak 
jaot for ourselves, but we speak as all people speak, for all peoples. Those 
jwould be the two aspects. 

I wonder if we could turn, then, to the more concrete form. What 
jould we do with respect to the economic problems with which we 
spegan? 


Mr. Wirtu: To be very specific, in a few days from now, President 
Truman is certainly going to give his new message on the State of the . 
\Union. He will undoubtedly again ask, although I am not speaking for 
aim, for an extension of social security to the many millions of people 
who are now not included; probably for a provision for the extension of 
the health program; for educational aid; for strengthening the status of 
labor in the United States—all of that, it seems to me, is an effort in that 


Mr. McKeon: You are arguing, then, for a transition of policy from 
Bint 4 to a world economy? 


Mr. Wirtu: Yes. Besides extending this aid to the foreign countries, 
_|we must come to a point where we will not only abolish tariffs, but 
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where we will look upon a favorable balance of trade as something: 
antiquated. 


Mr. McKeon: The problem is not all economic. 


Mr. Reprietp: Of course it is not all economic. It is also political, 
But whether we think in economic terms or in political terms, the escapes 
from the dilemma which you mentioned, McKeon, is to think in termss 
of the common problems of the world’s population and of our oppor- 
tunity in the United States to give leadership in such terms. . 

With regard to political organization, I see it as a matter of setting: 
the United States upon the path toward world government. With the 
coming session of Congress, there will be debated and presented fort 
passage a resolution committing the United States to undertaking thati 
leadership. 


eS 


Mr. McKeon: The problem, then, is in part one of economic security; 
and in part one of political security; but there is also the problem off 
understanding of world community. I think that it is well to stress th 
point that we have been making—that the common world community. 
will not be a uniform culture but rather a cooperation in which the cul- 
tures of the world will fit together in a common civilization. | 


Mr. Wirru: We want a universal rule of law in which men can be 
secure and in peace; but we do not want them to have a uniform cultural! 


badge. 


Mr. McKeon: These three parts of the program which we have bee 
suggesting seem to me to fit together. One presupposes the other. W 
cannot possibly set up an effective government or mutual understanding? 
without a sound economic basis. We cannot, in the same fashion, haves 
a solution of our economic problems unless there is some certainty from# 
the fears of war. But, finally, understanding, in the sense of cultures’ con- 
tributing to each other rather than reduced to a uniformity, would be the? 
essential foundation of an effective government and a solution of eco 
nomic problems which would lead to peace and to security. 


WHY FANATICISM ALWAYS BRINGS DEFEAT* 
By BERTRAND RUSSELL 


!HERE is at the present time a widespread belief that those nations and 
dividuals that remain rational and cool and (within commonsense limits) 
keptical, cannot hope for success when they are brought into contact with 
“ystems of widely held and fanatically believed dogma. This view is especially 


iscinated immobility when confronted with the glare of powerful but 
,\ttellectually limited sectarians. I do not think that history bears out this view 
= the powerlessness of moderate and limited scientific belief when engaged 
t conflict with fanaticism; in fact, the exact contrary is nearer to the moral 
' be drawn from the past. Let us glance at a few illustrations of this theme. 
‘T The generals who commanded Roman armies in the days when the Roman 
impire was most rapidly expanding were as the most part epicurean sceptics. 


—ae 


dl ‘Amples, keeping half and ee the sited half among their soldiers; to 
estroy cities which were commercial rivals of Rome; and so on. The ftet 


le Mohammedans. In the great days of ee early conquests, their leaders 
ere sceptics, who had at first opposed the Prophet’s new sect and only joined 
{) when they saw that there was money in it. This sceptical attitude lasted all 
jirough the great days of the Caliphate; when fanaticism began to nis 
ss of military power came with it. 

} In the sixteenth century, the most fanatical of the Great Powers was Span 
h spite of every advantage—a brave and warlike population, a superb geo- 
faphical position, and all the resources of the Indies—Spanish power col- 


“pe Peninsula, were expelled, to the great detriment of the State. Holland was 
asfst through unwillingness to practise toleration. After the long fruitless dev- 
station of the wars of religion, when the Peace of Westphalia and the col- 
pse of the English Puritans had shown that no extremists could win, the 
‘eatest share of wealth and power came to Dutch and English Latitudi- 
irians. The Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, by transferring useful indus- 
ies from France to England, prepared the way for French defeat in the 


* The articles by Professor Toynbee and Lord Russell were originally broadcast on the 
iropean Service of the British Broadcasting er yorsson and were the concluding talks 
a special series on “The Western Tradition.” Among those participating in the series 
ere: A. J. P. Taylor on “The Ancestry of the ‘New Democracies’ ” G. D. H. Cole on 
juropean Civilization and Individual Rights,” Canon V. A. Demant on “Christian Tradi- 
m and Everyday Problems,” and Christopher Dawson on “Christianity.” (Reprinted 
om The Listener, the BBC Magazine, September 23 and 30, 1948.) 


iat 
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Seven Years’ War. At no stage in this long history was victory correlates 
with fanaticism. 

The most recent history shows that in this respect there is no change. Tht 
British entered the second world war as a heavy duty, by no means in tht! 
spirit of a crusade. The Russians and Americans were goaded into sell 
defence by unprovoked attacks. Only the Nazis were inspired by fanaticism 
and their fanaticism contributed not a little to their downfall. After victorr) 
the Allies were surprised to find how little progress the Germans had mad 
towards the construction of atomic bombs. This was largely because ther 
would not employ physicists who were Jews or anti-Nazis. Their fanaticisny 
also greatly stimulated the resistance movement in conquered territories, | 
think there can be no doubt that, if their rulers had been more rational, the 
would have won the war, since they would not have attacked Russia or e€ 
couraged the Japanese to attack America. 


cannot appeal to facts in support of their opinion. Victory in modern we 
depends primarily upon natural resources, industrial and scientific skill, ang 


outlook is more nearly scientific. Fanatics are unwilling to accept scientift 
discoveries made by their enemies, and therefore soon fall behind those whos 
outlook is more cosmopolitan. | 

Some of those who fear that fanaticism is irresistible do so because the! 
regard complete scepticism as the only alternative. The desirable alternatiw 
is not to be sceptical but to be scientific. The sceptic says “nothing can kj 
known”; he is a dogmatist, though a negative one. His creed, we must admii 
is paralysing, and a nation which accepts it is doomed to defeat, since it cann 
adduce adequate motives for self-defence. But the scientific attitude is quit 
different. It does not say “knowledge is impossible,” but “knowledge is difff 
cult.” As against the dogmatist it holds that nothing can count as knowledg: 
until it has been submitted to the tests that science has shown to be usefur 
and even then it may require correction in the light of fresh evidence. Ns 
against the sceptic, it holds that what has emerged from a scientific scrutinr 
is more likely to be true than what has not, and that in many cases this likell 
hood is almost certainty; in any event, it is the best hypothesis to accept ii 
practice. The dogmatist accepts one hypothesis regardless of the evidence! 
the sceptic rejects all hypotheses regardless of the evidence. Both are irrationa 
The rational man accepts the most probable hypothesis for the time being 
while continuing to look for new evidence to confirm or confute it. It is b 
acting in this way that man has acquired his power over nature, and that th 
scientific nations have acquired their power over the rest of mankind. | 

The difference between a rational man and a dogmatist is not that the latt 
has beliefs while the former has none. The difference is as to the grounds i 
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he beliefs and the way in which they are held. The rational man is prepared 
) give reasons for his beliefs and these reasons, except as regards values, are 
jjltimately derived from observation of facts. He will admit that his reasons 
{je not absolutely conclusive, and that new facts may necessitate new beliefs. 
,yjut he will be prepared to act upon a high degree of probability as vigor- 
.gusly as the dogmatist acts upon what he holds to be certainty. He has, more- 
ver, one great advantage over the dogmatist. When the dogmatist is shown 
) be wrong—for example, by defeat in war—he suffers a total defeat which 
an never befall the rational man, who has always admitted that he 
spay be mistaken. Nothing can be more hopeless than a population of 
isillusioned bigots, who have lost the capacity to be rational, and have no 
mnger any outlet but despair for their irrationality. Such a population has 
0 power of self-direction, and little willingness to accept again the kind of 
jirection from without which has been found to lead astray. The springs of 
j-tion are dried up, and nothing remains but listless drifting. This is part 
the price that has to be paid for indulgence in collective hysteria. 
| I do not wish to suggest that a man who is scientific to the right extent 
; ill be devoid of emotion. Science can deal only with means, not with ends; 
ie ends must be supplied by feeling. For my part, there are certain things 
pat I value; I should mention especially intelligence, kindliness, and self- 
jsspect. Science cannot prove that these things are good; it can only show 
~ low, assuming them to be good, they are to be obtained. To believe in these 
r any other ultimate values without giving a reason for doing so is not 
'}rational, since the matter is not one for rational argument. All rational argu- 
"pent requires premises, without which it cannot start. In matters of fact, the 
f temises come from perception; in matters of value, from feeling. Much of 
; he widespread prejudice against the rational comes from failure to realise 
at rationality is only concerned with what can be proved, not with what 


: oofs have to assume. A man is not unscientific because of his ultimate ends, 
ue q 


Mi 


| 
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at Tolerance, as a practical maxim, has two sources: on the one hand, the 
salisation that we may be mistaken; on the other hand, a belief that free dis- 
if ission will promote the view we favour. This latter opinion must be held 
y anyone whose opinions are formed on rational grounds. Dogmatists, on 
1e contrary, fear that free discussion would show their beliefs to be ground- 
ss, and that is why they always favour censorship. The western world has 
arnt tolerance with difficulty, partly by realising the usefulness of science, 
\rhich bigots tried to crush. Experience has shown that tolerance and free 


iscussion promote intellectual progress, social cohesion, prosperity, and suc- 
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in the future than it has been up to the present day. Fanaticisms come and g 
and those of our time, like earlier ones, will perish through practical ref: 
tation. Tolerance and the scientific spirit are among the greatest of huma/ 
achievements, and I see no reason to think that we are in process of losir: 
them, or that those who retain them are thereby in any degree weakena) 


in whatever struggle may lie ahead. 


A WESTERN TRADITION IS STILL IN THE MAKING — | 
By ARNOLD TOYNBEE 


THE contributors to this series, although differing widely in outlook, neve 
theless spoke with one voice in telling us what it was that they valued in ! 
civilisation. Their test of a civilisation’s worth was the respect paid by socie 7 
to the individual, and the opportunity given to the individual by society *| 
make the most of whatever gifts he may have. Professor Cole, for instance: 
told us that he regarded socialism, not as an end, but as a means to the e 
largement of individual liberties. Mr. Taylor told us that he cared for liber 
above all other political causes, in the same sentence in which he also told ¥/ 
that in the western world liberty has always been fighting against the curre1| 
of events. | 

The speakers agreed on the value of the individual soul, but there was nu 
the same agreement on the part played by individual liberty in the westex 
tradition. Most of them held that it had been a capital part. In the western tr: 
dition, as they saw it, individual liberty was the essential thing. But thes 
were two notable dissenting voices. Mr. Taylor held that the prevailing cus 
rent in western history was not towards individual liberty but towards total’ 
tarianism. Canon Demant pointed out that the thing which the west he 
exported in recent times to the great non-western majority of mankind he| 
been, not liberty, but technology. The law and the free institutions on whic: 
the west has prided itself grew up, he reminded us, in a moral climate creates 
by Christianity, but the technology that has been a by-product of western lav| 
and liberty has been cut adrift from the religious and cultural soil from whi 
western law and liberty have sprung. Our technology has been cut adrift, and 
in being propagated apart from its original spiritual setting it has become dé| 
structive. 

So the speakers in this series have not agreed about what the essence of thi 
western tradition is, or at any rate not about what our western civilisation hal 
now become, and this disagreement about the facts is as striking as thei! 
agreement about what they value. It is striking because, however much wi 
may differ from each other in outlook, every one of us who has been speakini 
in this series is a westerner: you have heard no Russian view of the wester 


| 


jj 
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tradition, no Muslim view, no Indian view, no Chinese view—in fact, no out- 
ide view at all. You have been listening to westerners telling you what they 
withink the western tradition is; and this ought to put us on our guard; for, in 
ighrdinary life, we do not allow ourselves to be judges in our own cause. One 
jay listen sympathetically to someone pleading his own case; but, when it 
jomes to returning a verdict, we do not give a party to the case the last word. 
| Who is going to have the last word about what our western civilisation 
jrands for? Certainly not we westerners ourselves, and this for several reasons: 
\ve are parties to the case; we are only a minority of mankind—not much 
‘nore, all told, than a quarter of the living generation, including Europeans 
jad Americans, in spite of our momentarily overwhelming power—and then, 
}90, our prospects of survival are perhaps not as good as some other people’s: 


is the life insurance people would put it, we are “not a good life.” If I was told 


nat with conviction; but, if I was told to sing “There will always be a China,” 
jy Should feel surer about that. As likely as not, the final verdict on our western 
wtvilisation is going to be passed by a Chinese jury of hundreds of millions of 
yeople some hundreds or thousands of years hence. At any rate it will be 
tassed by the non-western majority of the human race. Securus indicat orbis 
¥rrarum: “When world opinion sits in judgment, it speaks as one having 
uthority.” 

| What is the world’s judgment on the west going to be? What does the west 
ally stand for? We have heard two contradictory pleas, between which our 
ventual judges will have to decide. Some voices have been saying that the 


ecious thing in life; others have been saying that our prevailing tendency 
jas been towards totalitarianism, or that we have thrown over Christianity in 
favour of technology. I have to confess that I find myself less in agreement 
vith the majority of the speakers, who seem to be inclined to take it for 
ranted that our western civilisation is the flower of human achievement, than 
4am with Canon Demant and Mr. Taylor, who are both critical of our west- 
ee Way of life—though this from two very different points of view. 

je Is there such a thing as “the western tradition”? There is, I am sure, a 
wphristian tradition; but when Mr. Christopher Dawson said that the western 
if sadition was nothing more or less than the tradition of Christendom, I found 
“nyself, for the first time that I can remember, disagreeing with him. I wish I 
"lould agree with him about this, above all things, but I cannot reconcile his 
4jquation of “western” and “Christian” with the facts as I see them. I do not 
i lelieve there has ever been a western tradition; I think there has always been a 
restern battlefield, on which a Christian tradition and an incompatible pagan 
jadition have been fighting for dominion over western souls. The story of 
.jaat battle is western history, as I see it. 

I think Mr. Taylor was right in insisting on the strength of the totalitarian 
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current in western history all the way through up to date. The queue 
Hitler’s would-be forerunners stretches right away back into the Dark Ages 


ties of our western Christendom, if he had not been too incompetent tt 
achieve his deplorable purpose. At Constantinople, where our eastern Chris) 
tian brethren came of age politically about seven hundred years earlier tha 
we did in the west, totalitarianism had been reinstated two generations befory 
Charlemagne’s day; and in the west for the last twelve hundred years total] 
tarianism has only been kept at bay through an unceasing struggle. The pri 
of liberty is not only eternal vigilance; it is perpetual hard labour as well 
I believe this point, which Mr. Taylor has brought out, is true and worth tal 
ing to heart. I do not agree with Mr. Taylor, though, in thinking, as he seem 
to think, that liberty in the west is a lost cause; I think it is neither a lost caus 
nor a sure thing. The battle continues, and the outcome is up to us. | 
I do, however, entirely agree with Canon Demant; for, while liberty anu 
totalitarianism have been contending at home for our western souls and thy 
result of this civil war in the west is, in my belief, still uncertain, I think it :] 
clear that the western product that we have exported to the rest of the worl 
is not a liberty born of Christianity, but a technology divorced from bot 
Christianity and liberty. In modern times we western people have broken ou 
of our own little corner of the world at the tip of one of the peninsulas of 
great continent of Asia. We have pushed our way all over the face of 
planet and have turned everyone else’s life upside down. What kind of reve) 
lution has it been that we have been making by our impact? A spiritual revo} 
lution of the kind that Saint Paul started in the Roman Empire or that 
Buddhist missionaries who were Saint Paul’s contemporaries started 
China? Unhappily, no! What the modern west has exported to the rest of 
world has not been a new vision of God; it has been the high-pressure powe# 
that is generated by a combination of autocratic organisation with applied 
science. This has been the weapon with which the west has conquered th 
world, and the eastern victims of the west’s imperialism are now beginning ti 
learn how to turn this western weapon against their former western cori 
querors. 
Tam glad the final verdict on the west is not being given today; for, if 
non-western majority of mankind were called upon to sit in judgment now 
I think we all know pretty well what they would say. “The characteristit 
achievement of the west,” they would say, “has been to raise man’s organises 
collective power to a pitch never before dreamed of. With this new weapon oi 
their own invention, the western peoples were naturally the first in the field 
they laid the rest of us flat; and now our only chance of getting even with th 
West again is to master this new form of power for ourselves. We have t 
master it or go under, for it has come to stay; but the price of survival, whic 
the west has imposed on us, is almost prohibitively high; for, in order to bu 


ew ‘western ‘oe of Bolen man has to sell his saul tie cannot work the 


iS. were ea tact Sra about the west, it iautct be a tragedy for ne 
te west and the world. And we have to face the possibility that it may prove 
| have been the last word when the final verdict i is pronounced upon our 


: est ern civilisation some hundreds or thousands of yeats.hence; for there is 


‘aii! 


ia which was, and still is, our homeland; we certainly should never have 
the mark that we have made_on the world, Half-forgotten Christian 
ies are at the root, not only of- “our precarious liberties, but of our terrible 

wer. ‘Christianity has been the west’s opportunity, but man_.is always free to 
+row his opportunities away; and we westerners have been under perpetual 


ui hen revealed to us in “Christianity as being a self-sacrificing Jove. We have 
| ten tempted to slide back into worshipping an ancient idol called Levia- 


as organised. brute force. We are free to sell our souls to Leviathan; and, 


if at Christianity. will still -be the spiritual force that it is, even if = western 

Wilisation of ours were to become extinct. = = : 

| the history of a- teligion whose mission is to ork all nations: and to 
(reach the Gospel-to every creature which is under Heaven, our western 

. : thristendom, which means all the world to us westerners, need be no more 


f 


ve ‘spoken to the Jewish colony in the Greek city of Antiochin Pisidia: 
ad iE Was necessary that the word of God should first have been spoken to you; 


| = ye put it from you and judge yourselves unworthy of everlasting ” 


eG, 5 lo, we t turn to the Gentiles.” I can-almost-hear the voice of Paul’s successor 
“bs tous, in-our generation: “Lo,-we turn from you western ex- Christians 


int the body, but of the spirit. 5 
, as I see it, the west is being. weighed it in the balance today. There is a 


n- — not yet. The western tradition is still in the making, and its making is 
‘our hands. We can make it Christian or we can make it-pagan. The battle 


{tin nues. Jt 3s up-to ns. See 7 = ea 


= 
W 
a 


2 thing as selling one’s birthright. We westerners owe all that we are, 
id all: that we have managed to do, to Christianity. If Christian missionaries - 
ot come to preach 1 the Gospel to us inthis out-of-the-way western corner — 


Dtation-to turn: away f from worshipping the-God. whose divine power has. 
the idol of a’collective human power which reveals itself, not as love, . 
e do finally sell them, that will be, not Christianity’s funeral, ‘but. ours. 


cabristianity can take care of itself. A Christian tradition- was in existence: _- 
ie {fore ‘our western civilisation was heard of, and I personally. have-no doubt - 


“Indians and the Chinese.” The. heirs-of. the Promise are always iS, 


istian tradition with whichthe future lies, but there.is nota western tradi- 


Dower-machine without. -enslaving - himself, for acs ‘man- _ 


1 a local and temporary camping place. I find anyself haunted nowadays~ ~_ 
‘words that Paul and Barnabas are reported, in the Acts of the Apostles, _ 
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